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Customers eon see and inspect a variety of 

famous Sears brands in this typical Catalog Sales Office. 


This boys' clothing department typifies the wide 
choice of merchandise offered by Sears larger stores. 

Few can resist the standing invitation to come in and 
look around as extended by Sears show windows. 


Here 

are the ways 
to shop at Sears 
and save... 




Shopping by mail from Sears catalogs is still a 
joy to millions of Americans. Many others like 
to shop from catalogs in our 815 Catalog Sales 
Offices. Here their orders are written up, quick 
delivery is arranged, special services are offered. 

For those who prefer to shop in person, 724 
Sears retail stores now serve American com¬ 
munities. Whether large or small, Sears stores 
set the standards in their areas for shopping fa¬ 
cilities,for satisfactory service, for giving value. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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THE COMPARATIVE STORY IN BRIEF . . SEARS, ROEBUCK 



1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

Net Sales. 

$3,600,882,122 

$3,555,684,148 

$3,306,826,181 

$2,965,408,814 

Income before Federal Income 

Taxes. 

333,308,093 

343,316,293 

334,666,665 

290,802,003 

Net Income after Taxes. 

161,058,093 

164,816,293 

158,766,665 

141,343,003 

Taxes—Federal, State and Local. 

220,785,172 

225,908,530 

218,585,024 

186,739,465 

Cash Dividends Paid. 

82,449,252 

73,995,436 

73,010,122 

72,734,571 

Working Capital. 

777,183,524 

743,630,500 

938,698,401 

857,722,691 

Inventories. 

510,646,211 

533,273,671 

513,378,952 

456,631,131 

Merchandise on Order. 

519,923,000 

543,734,000 

505,443,000 

445,203,000 

Depreciation. 

24,909,332 

22,313,789 

25,466,119 

23,646,918 

Stockholders’ Equity. 

1,209,170,889 

1,127,653,357 

1,032,695,591 

941,362,539 

Contribution to The Savings and 

Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Employes. 

36,133,334 

36,300,990 

38,097,543 

33,683,480 

Per Share of Common Stock: 

Net Income (1). 

2.15 

2.20 

2.13 

1.90 

Taxes—Federal, State and 

Local (1). 

2.94 

3.02 

2.93 

2.51 

Cash Dividend (2). 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Stock Dividend. 

— 

1% 

1% 

— 

Book Value (1). 

16.11 

15.06 

13.83 

12.67 

Stockholders. 

141,957 

126,389 

102,984 

96,834 

Members in Profit Sharing. 

135,701 

129,646 

125,299 

123,740 

Retail Stores (Excluding Foreign 
Stores). 

724 

717 

707 

699 

Mail Order Plants. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Catalog Sales Offices. 

815 

772 

694 

609 


fl)—1955 and prior years stated comparatively, after giving effect to 8-for-l stock split 
in 1955 and 1% stock dividends in 1955 and 1956. 

(2)—1954 and prior years stated comparatively, after giving effect to 3-for-l stock split 
in 1955. 



































1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

, 981 , 925,186 

$ 2 , 932 , 337,701 

$ 2 , 657 , 408,447 

$ 2 , 556 , 371,110 

$ 2 , 168 , 928,412 

$ 2 , 295 , 991,180 

271 , 782,302 

276 , 136,311 

271 , 994,654 

303 , 654,981 

178 , 206,718 

228 , 706,016 

117 , 882,302 

110 , 236,311 

111 , 894,654 

143 , 654,981 

108 , 206,718 

137 , 206,016 

190 , 448,811 

200 , 662,187 

193 , 766,929 

189 , 974,604 

93 , 942,140 

114 , 361,434 

66 , 526,595 

65 , 296,911 

65 , 027,911 

65 , 027,911 

53 , 204,654 

53 , 198,262 

790 , 368,462 

735 , 168,965 

687 , 538,405 

469 , 308,032 

411 , 545,860 

375 , 707,426 

418 , 982,744 

452 , 291,025 

440 , 638,805 

380 , 193,760 

321 , 396,365 

349 , 121,583 

396 , 184,000 

441 , 886,000 

357 , 575,000 

418 , 813,000 

284 , 913,000 

263 , 338,000 

21 , 391,440 

22 , 601,229 

22 , 856,685 

18 , 839,443 

20 , 529,088 

22 , 138,102 

869 , 158,167 

815 , 660,680 

740 , 209,823 

693 , 343,080 

614 , 716,010 

559 , 713,946 

30 , 700,070 

31 , 475,866 

26 , 905,572 

30 , 462,036 

17 , 822,643 

22 , 817,079 

1.59 

1.49 

1.55 

1.99 

1.50 

1.90 

2.57 

2.71 

2.68 

2.63 

1.30 

1.58 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.75 

.75 

11.73 

11.03 

10.23 

9.58 

8.49 

7.73 

96,735 

94,351 

93,900 

94,362 

94,796 

94,735 

120,558 

114,663 

109,252 

104,100 

102,547 

95,912 

694 

684 

674 

654 

647 

628 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

570 

546 

479 

404 

358 

341 
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To Sears, Roebuck and Co. Stockholders 


Net sales in 1957 amounted to $3,600,882,122, 
representing a record high for the third consecutive 
year. They exceeded the 1956 record sales volume by 
1.27%. Net profit after taxes was $161,058,093, 
equal to $2.15 per share, a decrease of 2.28% from 
1956 net profit. 

A regular cash dividend of $1.00 per share, and a 
10f* extra dividend was paid. In 1956, a total cash 
dividend of $1.00 per share was paid, and a special 
1% stock dividend was distributed. 

The Past Year 

The Company achieved a nominal sales increase 
for 1957. During the first half of the fiscal year, sales 
increased over the comparable months of the pre¬ 
vious year. At the beginning of the second half of 
the year, sales leveled off, and in the closing months 
followed a downward trend. This conformed to the 
pattern of key segments of the economy as a whole 
during the same period. 

The decline in net profits as a percentage of sales 
from 4.64% to 4.47% indicates the necessity of 
absorbing higher costs to maintain our competitive 
position. 

The Company continued its policy of expansion 
and improvement. The moderate rate established 
in recent years was maintained, with 27 new and 
larger relocated stores being opened. New facilities, 
primarily retail stores less than one year old, ac¬ 
counted for approximately 3% of total sales for 
1957. New units typically incur initial expense of a 
non-recurring nature; however, their size and loca¬ 
tion are such as to put them in a position to make a 
proportionate contribution to future profits. It is 
interesting to note that approximately 10% of 1957’s 
retail earnings was produced by stores that were 
new, relocated or enlarged in the previous five years. 

In the Mail Order branch, the Company’s pro¬ 
gram of opening Catalog Sales Offices in smaller 
towns not served by Sears retail stores continued 


during the year, with the addition of 43 such offices. 

Credit sales increased in 1957. During the year, 
39% of total sales were made on the installment 
basis, and 7% under our Revolving Charge Plan. 
This total of 46% compares with 44% in 1956, 
and 41% in 1955. 

Emphasis is placed on maintaining the high 
quality of our credit accounts. Trained credit and 
collection organizations operate in 724 retail stores, 
815 catalog sales offices and 11 mail order plants. 
The Company’s credit customers represent diversi¬ 
fied occupations in all sections of the country. 
Sears long experience in installment selling, together 
with the depth of trained credit management, makes 
possible the continued sound extension of credit. 
Large scale selling of consumers’ goods on credit 
is now a well-accepted practice. It is a vital force 
in an economy such as ours which is geared to the 
mass production and mass consumption of almost 
all types of consumers’ goods. 

The Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary organized in 1956, fulfilled its 
role of assisting in the financing of the Company’s 
increasing credit business. As of January 31, 1958, 
the outstanding balance of installment accounts 
purchased from Sears, Roebuck and Co. was 
$289,400,722, an increase of $129,269,208 over last 
year. The funds to purchase these additional ac¬ 
counts were obtained by issuing debentures in the 
amount of $75,000,000 and commercial paper, of 
which $53,295,600 was outstanding at the close of 
the year. Supplementing these funds was the receipt 
of an additional $15,000,000 capital contribution 
from the Parent Company. The Company also 
continued to sell installment accounts to various 
banks throughout the country in an amount ap¬ 
proximating that of the previous year. 

The Allstate Insurance Company (wholly- 
owned), and its subsidiary, the Allstate Fire Insur¬ 
ance Company, realized an over-all profit on opera- 







tions of $10,235,000 after taxes—a 26% improve¬ 
ment ovier the $8,131,000 net profit of the previous 
year. 

Interest and dividends on investments rose to 
$11,402,000 in 1957 compared with $9,716,000 in 

1956. Underwriting loss was reduced to $578,000 
from last year’s $1,412,000. 

There were 4,536,747 policies in force on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1957—a new record. Total premium sales of 
$313,168,000 represented a gain of 11% over last 
year. 

Allstate entered the life insurance field in 1957 
through its newly organized subsidiary, the Allstate 
Life Insurance Company. The new company ex¬ 
pects to be writing life insurance in approximately 
30 states by the end of 1958, and to continue expan¬ 
sion to other states during 1959. Selling will be done 
by the same agency Force that produces the casualty 
and fire insurance business. Life insurance owned 
by the public has been increasing rapidly, and in 
making this type of protection and service available 
to our customers, a new avenue for sound growth 
will be open to the Allstate companies. 

Our foreign operations in Latin America, Canada 
and Australia have made satisfactory progress. The 
scope of these operations and pertinent financial in¬ 
formation will be found in the Financial Review and 
Data section of this report. In addition, the story 
of our Latin American development is presented 
as a supplementary feature starting on Page 22. 

The Company is most appreciative of the splendid 
cooperation received from its more than 20,000 
manufacturing sources. The relationship that has 
developed over a period of years between Sears, a 
nationwide distributor, and this large group of 
smaller suppliers, has established a pattern of dis¬ 
tribution and production that has benefited not 
only Sears and the sources, but also the consumer. 

In the personnel field, training at the store level 
received increased emphasis. Improved and detailed 
training programs for personnel in all lines of 
merchandise, as well as operating activities, were 
prepared for application in the stores. Additional 
emphasis was also given to the development of in¬ 
dividuals for additional responsibility at all levels 
in the Company, in order to assure the constant 
availability of employes with adequate background 
and preparation for advancement. This has become 
a matter of vital importance to the Company in 


view of both our expansion program and the long 
standing policy of promotion from within. 

Through a diversified public relations program, 
the Company continued to discharge its citizen¬ 
ship responsibilities to the communities it serves. In 
addition, programs developed to contribute to the 
solution of problems of a national character, which 
have a bearing on the Company’s interests, were 
maintained. Urban renewal, for example, is es¬ 
pecially important to many of the communities 
in which the Company operates, and progress was 
made in this field with more than 100 store managers 
taking an active part in local efforts to combat the 
spread of blight or to rebuild neighborhoods already 
affected. 

At the annual Stockholders’ Meeting in May 

1957, Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, President of North¬ 
western University and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension 
Fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes, was 
elected a Director of the Company. He replaced 
Charles E. Humm, who resigned from the Board. 
Mr. Humm, who retired in 1954 from his position as 
Vice President and Comptroller of Sears, served the 
Company for 31 years. 

In May 1957, the Board of Directors elected 
Gordon M. Metcalf, formerly Chicago Retail Group 
Manager, Vice President in charge of the Mid¬ 
western Territory. He succeeded Herbert F. Murphy 
who retired from the Company after 28 years of 
service, but is continuing as a Director. 

In January 1958, Theodore V. Houser informed 
the Board of Directors of his decision to retire 
from his position as Chairman of the Board in May 

1958. The Nominating and Proxy Committee of 
the Board of Directors recommended Fowler B. 
McConnell, the President of the Company, to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Houser as Chairman, and Charles H. 
Kellstadt, Vice President in charge of the Southern 
Territory for the office of President. Lucien E. 
Oliver, Assistant Vice President, was nominated to 
succeed Mr. Kellstadt as a Territorial Vice President. 

Prospects for 1958 

Any assessment of the outlook for the general 
merchandise business must be made against the 
background of the economy as a whole, since our 
business reflects, to a large extent, major economic 
trends. 





Private industry investment in plant and equip¬ 
ment has reached new peaks in the past two years. 
While there is evidence of a reduction in this sector, 
nevertheless, 1958 capital expenditures will remain 
high and will exceed 1955 and prior years by a 
substantial margin. There are other sectors of the 
economy which hold promise for rising employment 
as the year goes along. Among these are residential 
building, increased Federal government expendi¬ 
tures, primarily for defense, and increased state and 
local government outlays, caused by the pressure of 
population growth. 

Still another facet to be considered is the trend of 
business inventories. These have undergone a rather 
sharp liquidation during the last half of 1957 and 
the early part of 1958. We anticipate a change of 
direction in the liquidation process, with inventory 
positions becoming a positive, rather than a nega¬ 
tive factor in the latter part of the year, thus caus¬ 
ing an improvement in the employment situation. 
Consumer demand, while not immune to the reces¬ 
sion, is nevertheless holding up better than would 
be expected in view of the sharp rise in unemploy¬ 
ment. The sum of these various currents indicates 
that total retail demand should remain at high 
levels. 

The Company expects to be able to obtain a 
satisfactory share of the market in 1958, but we 
are most conscious of the fact that competitive 
conditions will require that we provide even greater 
values to our customers. Efforts to further reduce 
merchandise costs and prices have already been 
undertaken, accompanied by increased promotional 
activity and improved selling effort and customer 
service. 

The planned expansion and modernization pro¬ 
gram of the Company will be carried on in 1958 at 
approximately the same level as previous years. 
Current plans are to open 28 new, relocated or 
enlarged stores. 


The Officers and Directors are grateful to all 
Sears employes for their loyal cooperation and un¬ 
stinting efforts in a year which proved to be a chal¬ 
lenging one for the entire organization. 

During 1957, more than 15,500 ne.v stockholders 
invested in Sears stock, and we wish to extend a 
special welcome to this large group The Company’s 
stockholders now number almost 142,000. The con¬ 
sistent growth in the number of stockholders is 
indeed pleasing evidence of the position Sears con¬ 
tinues to hold with the investing public. 

By order of the Board of Directors 

F. B. McConnell, President 



T. V. Houser, Chairman 
March 31, 1958 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. and 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


POSITION 


January 31, 

1958 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash and U.S. treasury bills. $ 199,800,657 

Marketable securities —market value $7,791^721, . 3,412,176 

Accounts and notes receivable: 

Customers installment accounts. 1,024,222,641 

Less accounts sold. 673,505,219 

350,717,422 

Less allowance for collection expense and losses on installment accounts. . 99,801,249 

Customers installment accounts (net) . 250,916,173 

Other customers accounts (including revolving charge accounts) . 122,035,707 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous receivables. 22,692,102 

144,727,809 

Less allowance for losses on other receivables. .. 2,823,9 45 

Other receivables (net) . 141,903,864 

Installment accounts purchased from foreign subsidiaries. 12,962,762 

Total accounts and notes receivable (net) . 405,782,799 

Inventories —at lower of cost or market . 510,646,211 

Prepaid advertising and other charges. 26,534,7 64 

1,146,176,607 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts payable.. 86,099,435 

Due customers. 22,985,743 

Federal income taxes. 146,730,000 

Other accrued taxes. 42,690,151 

Other accruals. 70,487,754 

368,993,083 

working CAPITAL. 777,183,524 

INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES —at COSt: 

Unconsolidated subsidiaries: 

Allstate Insurance Company (wholly owned) . 4,848,347 

Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. (wholly owned) . 50,000,000 

Latin American subsidiaries. 40,058,396 

Other subsidiaries.. 18,287,055 

Simpsons-Sears Limited. 20,376,550 

Other investments and advances. 26,103,899 

159,674,247 

PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT —at COSt: 

Land. 47,554,325 

Buildings and improvements. 268,050,155 

Less accumulated depreciation. 102,177,216 

165,872,939 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 175,145,816 

Less accumulated depreciation. 116,259,9 62 

58,885,854 

272,313,118 

NET ASSETS. $1,209,170,889 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 

Common Stock—$3.00 Par Value—authorized 100,000,000 shares, 

outstanding 75,061,754 shares and 74,888,425 shares, respectively. $ 225,185,262 

Capital in excess of par value. . 64,608,878 

Accumulated income used in the business. 919,376 ,749 


$1,209,170,889 


January 31, 

1957 


$ 199,875,937 
4,503,637 

959,488,157 

655,535,878 

303,952,279 

93,377,824 

210,574,455 

106,637,756 

22,391,586 

129,029,342 

1,424,519 

127,604,823 

14,834,333 

353,013,611 

533,273,671 

28,392,421 

1,119,059,277 


73,231,291 

23,873,767 

164,300,000 

42,727,733 

71,295,986 

375,428,777 

743,630,500 


4,848,347 

35,000,000 

40,394,372 

19,977,900 

20,376,550 

19,714,285 

140,311,454 


44,750,657 

242,615,097 

95,023,386 

147,591,711 

162,349,260 

110,980,225 

61,369,035 

243,711,403 

$1,127,653,357 


$ 224,665,275 
62,220,174 
840,767,908 
$1,127,663,357 




















































































Consolidated Subsidiaries 


STATEMENT OF 


INCOME 


NET SAI.ES. 

OTHER INCOME. 

TOTAL INCOME 


Year Ended 
January 31, 

1958 

$3,600,882,122 

7,318,302 

3,608,200,424 


Year Ended 
January 31, 

1957 

$3,555,684,148 

5,578,501 

3,561,262,649 


deduct: 

Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and general expenses. 3,103,784,123 

Rents. 40,765,046 

Repairs and maintenance. 20,765,324 

Depreciation. 24,909,332 

Taxes (other than Federal Income Taxes) . 48,535,172 

Contribution to The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 36,133,334 

3,274,892,331 

INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES . 333,308,093 

PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES . 172,250 ,000 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR . $ 161,058,093 


3.052,357,804 

39,839,374 

19,725,869 

22,313,789 

47,408,530 

36,300,99 0 

3,217,946,356 

343,316,293 

_178,500,000 

$ 164,816,293 


ACCUMULATED INCOME USED IN THE BUSINESS 

BALANCE BEGINNING OF YEAR. $ 840,767,908 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR. . 161,058,093 

1,001,826.001 

C.ASH DIVIDEND paid ($1.10 per share and $1.00 per share respectively ). 82, 449,252 

919,376,749 

TRANSFER TO CAPITAL ACCOUNTS TO REFLECT DISTRIBUTION OF 1% STOCK DIVIDEND. . — 

BALANCE END OF YEAR. $ 919,376,749 


$ 772,884,667 
164, 8 16,293 
937,700,960 

_73,995,436 

863,705,524 
22,937,616 
$ 840,767,908 


CAPITAL IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE 

BALANCE BEGINNING OF YEAR. $ 62,220,174 

Excess of selling price over par value of employes’ stock options exercised. 2,388,704 

Excess of market price over par value of stock issued as stock dividend. . — 


$ 38,096,188 

3,410,444 
20,713,542 


BALANCE END OF YEAR 


$_64,6 08,878 


$ 62,220,174 


See Financial Review and Data section on pages 11 to 18 for information with respect to principles of consolidation, 
equities in net assets and income of unconsolidated subsidiaries, employes' stock options and long term leases. 

CROWDUS BAKER. 

Vice-President and Comptroller 





























































REPORT OF AUDITORS 


To The Stockholders and Board of Directors 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


We have examined the Statement of Financial Position 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. and consolidated subsidiaries 
as of January 31, 1958, and the related Statements of 
Income, Accumulated Income Used in the Business and 
Capital in Excess of Par Value for the fiscal year then 
ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements 
present fairly the financial position of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. and consolidated subsidiaries at January 31, 
1958 and the results of their operations for the fiscal 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 

Chicago, Illinois 
March SI, 1958 
















FINANCIAL REVIEW AND DATA 


Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include all 
wholly-owned domestic subsidiaries, except the 
Allstate Insurance Company and Sears Roebuck 
Acceptance Corp. The foreign subsidiaries are not 
consolidated. 


Marketable Securities 

All securities included in this classification are 
listed on major stock exchanges. Their quoted 
market value as of January 31,1958 was $7,794,724, 
or $4,382,548 over the value at which these securi¬ 
ties are carried on the balance sheet. 


Sales, Income and Dividends 

Record net sales of $3,600,882,122 were 1.27% 
over last year’s net sales of $3,555,684,148. 

Net income for the year was $161,058,093, equal 
to $2.15 per share on the 75,061,754 shares of com¬ 
mon stock outstanding on January 31, 1958. This 
compares with last year’s net income of $164,816,293 
or $2.20 per share of common stock then outstand¬ 
ing. Net income was equal to 4.47% of net sales, as 
compared with 4.64% last year. 

Cash dividends paid totaled $82,449,252, or 
$8,453,816 more than last year’s total cash divi¬ 
dends of $73,995,436. The dividend rate per share 
was $1.10, which was paid at the rate of 25^ per 
quarter with a 10^ extra dividend in the final quar¬ 
ter of the year. Last year’s cash dividend was $1.00 
per share. No stock dividend was distributed in 1957. 

Stockholders' Equity 

Stockholders’ equity increased $81,517,532 dur¬ 
ing the year, to a total of $1,209,170,889. The in¬ 
crease represents undistributed net income of 
$78,608,841 plus proceeds of $2,908,691 from the 
sale of common stock in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Employes’ Stock Option Plan V, 
approved by stockholders in April 1951. 

Working Capital 

Working capital increased $33,553,024 from 
$743,630,500 to $777,183,524. Current assets were 
3.11 times current liabilities. 
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Customers’ Installment Accounts 

Gross installment account balances of 
$1,024,222,641 increased $64,734,484 over last 
year’s balance of $959,488,157. These amounts rep¬ 
resent balances due on 7,105,162 accounts out¬ 
standing on January 31, 1958, and 6,991,809 ac¬ 
counts on January 31, 1957, an average per account 
of $144 and $137 respectively. For the current year, 
39% of the Company’s sales were made on an in¬ 
stallment basis. Last year’s ratio was 38%. 

The Company, as of the close of the year, sold 
$673,505,219 of these accounts to banks and to 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. under arrange¬ 
ments similar to previous years. The Company in¬ 
tends to continue financing installment balances in 
this manner. 

Allowance for Collection Expense and 
Losses on Installment Accounts 

Consistent with the increase in gross installment 
accounts, this reserve for future collection expenses 
and losses has been increased from $93,377,824 to 
$99,801,249, equal to 9.7% of gross installment ac¬ 
count balances. This increase of $6,423,425 is sub¬ 
ject to Federal income tax and full tax provision has 
been made out of 1957 income. 

Other Customers’ Accounts (including 
Revolving Charge Accounts ) 

The major factor in the increase of this category 
is the Revolving Charge Accounts, which increased 
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$15,946,570 to a balance of $95,587,227 at the close 
of the year. 

Approximately 7% of this year’s sales were 
made through Revolving Charge Accounts, com¬ 
pared with 6% last year. 

There were 1,839,316 outstanding Revolving 
Charge Accounts with an average balance per ac¬ 
count of $52 at the close of the year. This compares 
with 1,595,955 accounts with an average balance 
per account of $50 at the close of last year. 

Allowance for Losses on Other Receivables 

The Company has provided a reserve of $2,823,945 
to cover possible uncollectibles on Revolving Charge 
Accounts and other customers’ accounts. 

Installment Accounts Purchased from 
Foreign Subsidiaries 

This is the balance of customers’ installment ac¬ 
counts purchased from the Mexican subsidiary with 
full recourse to them. Last year, similar purchases 
were also made from the Venezuelan subsidiary, 
but were discontinued in 1957, as the Venezuelan 
c jmpany was able to arrange its installment financ¬ 
ing locally. 

Inventories 

Merchandise inventories at the close of the year 
were valued at $510,646,211, compared with 
$533,273,671 last year. Inventories are valued at 
the lower of cost or market, cost being determined 
on the first-in-first-out basis for individual items 
for mail order and factories, and by the retail in¬ 
ventory method for retail. In addition to inven¬ 
tories on hand, the Company had merchandise on 
order for future deliveries in the amount of 
$519,923,000 at the close of the year, compared 
with $543,734,000 last year. 

Equity in Unconsolidated Subsidiaries 
and Affiliates 

The total investment of the Company in Allstate 
Insurance Company, Sears Roebuck Acceptance 
Corp., Simpsons-Sears Limited, Sears Roebuck 
Australia Pty. Limited, Latin American subsidiar¬ 
ies, and partly-owned manufacturing companies 
with which the Company does business, is 
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$148,164,143. The Company’s equity, as deter¬ 
mined from the individual balance sheets of these 
companies, had a value of $261,558,016, or 
$113,393,873 in excess of the Company’s invest¬ 
ment. In determining the equity value of foreign 
subsidiaries, net current assets were translated at 
year end exchange rates and other assets at the ex¬ 
change rate on the date of acquisition. 

Consolidated income includes only the dividends 
of $5,526,532 received during the year from these 
unconsolidated subsidiaries and affiliates. The Com¬ 
pany’s equity in the undistributed income amount¬ 
ed to $16,948,875 or 23<f per share of the Company’s 
outstanding stock. Equity values in the income of 
foreign subsidiaries were calculated on the basis of 
exchange rates in effect on January 31, 1958. 

Allstate Insurance Company (wholly-owned), 
had an equity value at December 31, 1957 of 
$76,964,031, which exceeded the cost value of 
$4,848,347 by $72,115,684. 

The recently organized Allstate Life Insurance 
Company (wholly-owned) is carried at its book 
value of $4,792,697 on the consolidated balance 
sheet of Allstate Insurance Company on page 19 of 
this report. 

In March of this year, the Company increased its 
investment in Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. 
(wholly-owned), by $15,000,000—making the total 
investment $50,000,000. This investment had an 
equity value of $52,087,161 as shown on the Sears 
Roebuck Acceptance Corp. balance sheet on page 21. 

Foreign 

The sales of foreign subsidiaries are not included 
in the net sales of the Company. 

MEXICO, CUBA AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The 1957 sales volume for unconsolidated foreign 
corporations in these locations was $98,007,304, 
compared with $92,086,194 in 1956, an increase of 
6.43%. Sales figures were calculated at the cur¬ 
rency exchange rates prevailing at the close of each 
month during the respective years, and the totals 
quoted represent the sum of the monthly sales so 
calculated. 

Profitable store operations were experienced by 
all of these foreign corporations. The Company’s 
equity in the net income of these Latin American 
subsidiaries, after converting their year-to-date in¬ 
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Portland, Iud. 
Catalog Salon Office 
Opened July, 1957 


come at exchange rates in effect on January 31, 
1958, was $5,510,308. 

During the year, new “B” type stores were 
opened in Medellin, Colombia and Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Three small stores were opened in Brazil 
during the year. One “B” store was relocated in 
larger quarters in Venezuela. 

There were 53 stores and 15 sales offices in oper¬ 
ation by Latin American subsidiaries at the close of 
the year. Small “B” stores are scheduled to open in 
Campinas, Brazil; Camaguey, Cuba and Lima, 
Peru during the coming year. 

The Company’s investment in these Latin Amer¬ 
ican subsidiaries totaled $40,058,396 as of January 
31, 1958. This compares with an investment of 
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$40,394,372 as of the close of last year. The value of 
these investments on the subsidiaries’ books was 
$59,000,461, after providing $10,075,444 in reserves 
for installment accounts and other contingencies. 
The basis for valuation of net current assets was 
the exchange rate in effect on January 31,1958 and 
for other assets the rate in effect on the date of 
acquisition. Cash balances of these Latin American 
subsidiaries amounted to $2,255,869. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Sears Roebuck, S.A. is a Delaware corporation, 

operating under Western Hemisphere Trade Cor¬ 
poration rules, and its sales and profits are included 
in the consolidated net sales and earnings of the 
Company. 

During 1957, Sears Roebuck, S.A. operated four 
small stores in Panama, one in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and one in Santa Ana, El Salvador. All of 
these stores offered a combination of appliance and 
hard line merchandise, plus catalog order facilities. 
CANADA 

Simpsons-Sears Limited net profit for 1957 
amounted to $3,153,632 (Canadian), after provid¬ 
ing income taxes of $2,255,000. 

The Company’s equity in Simpsons-Sears Lim¬ 
ited, representing an equal interest with Simpsons, 
Limited (valued at Canadian exchange rate in ef¬ 
fect January 31, 1958), amounted to $22,278,883. 
This compares with the original investment of 
$20,376,550 carried on the Company’s balance sheet. 

During the year, four new retail stores were 
opened, a new “A” type store in Edmonton, 
Alberta, and three smaller stores. 

There were 35 retail stores, 4 mail order plants, 
and 301 catalog sales offices in operation by Simp¬ 
sons-Sears Limited at the close of the year. 

Two new “A” type stores are under construction. 
The Calgary, Alberta store opening is scheduled for 
1958, while the Winnipeg, Manitoba store opening 
is scheduled for 1959. 

AUSTRALIA 

During the fiscal year of 1957, the Company 
made an additional investment of $1,688,911 in its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Sears Roebuck Australia 
Pty. Limited, for the purpose of acquiring an addi¬ 
tional common stock interest in Waltons-Sears 
Limited. The Company’s investment of $3,931,800 
had an equity valueof $4,215,516 on January 31,1958, 
valued at exchange rates in effect on that date. 

Waltons-Sears Limited will employ the additional 
capital in financing the expansion of their retail 
and mail order facilities. 

As of January 31, 1958, Waltons-Sears Limited 
was operating a chain of 29 retail stores, 9 catalog 
sales offices, and 1 mail order plant in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia. 
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Properties 

Company expenditures for properties, plants, 
fixtures and equipment totaled $52,948,609. Of this 
amount, $48,417,698 was expended for the retail 
system, the balance for mail order and factory fa¬ 
cilities. There were no significant additions to retail 
properties financed by outside funds under sale 
and lease-back arrangements. 

The cost of repairing and maintaining existing 
facilities totaled $20,765,324 for the year. 

There were 724 retail stores operating in the 
United States and territories at the close of the 
year. This represents an increase of seven over last 
year. Ten new stores were opened in communities 
not previously served by Sears, and three small 
stores were closed. 

The ten new stores were opened m the following 
cities: 

Large Stores (“A” Type) 

St. Louis, Missouri (Crestwood) 

Mountain View, California (Palo Alto) 
Cleveland, Ohio (Maple Heights) 

Medium Size Stores (“B-l” Type) 

New London, Connecticut 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Lancaster, California 

Smaller Stores (“B" and “C” Types) 
Indianapolis, Indiana (Eastgate) 

Indianapolis, Indiana (Eagledale) 

Toledo, Ohio (East) 

Cudahy, Wisconsin 

As part of the modernization and improvement 
program, the Company relocated stores in new and 
larger buildings in the following cities: 

Large Stores (“A” Type) 

Sacramento, California 
Tampa, Florida 

Medium Size Stores (“B-l” Type) 

Roswell, New Mexico 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Pueblo, Colorado 
New Hartford, New York (Utica) 

Abilene, Texas 
Kankakee, Illinois 
Marietta, Georgia 
Amarillo, Texas 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Smaller Stores (“B” and “C” Types) 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, New York (Thruway Plaza) 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Berwyn, Illinois 
Canton, Illinois 

During 1958, the Company has scheduled for 
opening, five “A” type stores, fifteen medium size 
“B” stores, and eight smaller stores. 
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Depreciation 

The amount charged against income for deprecia¬ 
tion during 1957 was $24,909,332, compared with 
$22,313,789 in 1956. 

On new assets acquired subsequent to 1953, the 
Company uses the “sum-of-the-years’-digits” meth¬ 
od of calculating depreciation. This tax allowable 
method permits an accelerated but realistic write¬ 
off of asset values during the early years of an asset’s 
life. On assets acquired prior to 1954, the Company 
uses an accelerated method of depreciating retail 
store equipment, and on other plant and equipment 
items, a straight-line method based on shorter asset 
lives than those allowed in computing Federal tax¬ 
able income. This is in keeping with the Company’s 
conservative approach to asset valuation. 



Escanaba, Mich. 
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Taxes 

Income before Federal income taxes was 
$333,308,093. It is estimated that 51.7% or 
$172,250,000 of this income will be required for 
payment of Federal income taxes. Of the 
$161,058,093 balance, $82,449,252 was distributed 
in cash dividends as an immediate return to stock¬ 
holders on their investment and $78,608,841 was 
retained in the Company as an addition to stock¬ 
holders’ equity. 

The following tabulation shows the effect of 
Federal, state and local government taxes on Com¬ 


pany earnings: 

Income before taxes.$381,843,265 

or $5.09 per share 

Federal, state and local taxes.$220,785,172 

or $2.94 per share 

Income after taxes.$161,058,093 

or $2.15 per share 

Dividends paid in cash.$ 82,449,252 

or $1.10 per share 


Profit Sharing Program 

The Company contributed $36,133,334 to The 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes. On December 31, 
1957, the close of the Fund’s fiscal year, the Fund 
owned 19,499,322 shares of the outstanding stock of 
the Company, or 25.99%, compared with 25.16% 
last year. This stock had a market value of 
$492,357,881 which constituted 69.93% of the total 
Fund value of $704,086,482 at the close of the 
Fund’s fiscal year. On Dec. 31, 1957 there were 
135,701 employes who were members of the Fund. 

Employes' Stock Options 

In April 1951, the stockholders approved Em¬ 
ployes’ Stock Option Plan V providing for the 
granting of options prior to May 1, 1961, to 
employes of the Company to purchase 500,000 
shares of capital stock of the Company, at prices 
not less than 85% of the market value thereof on 
the respective dates on which the options are 
granted. Options are exercisable in annual and cumu¬ 
lative installments, not exceeding five in number. 

In 1952, option contracts were issued to 7,947 
employes and officers for 398,395 shares, at the 
option price of $50.26 per share. Market price on the 
























date of the contracts was $59,125 per share. 

In 1954, additional option contracts were issued 
under this Plan to 1,302 employes and officers for 
49,505 shares at an option price of $58.76 per share. 
Market price on the date of these contracts was 
$69,125 per share. 

The Plan was amended by the stockholders in 
November 1955 to give effect to the 3-for-l stock 
split by increasing proportionately the number of 
shares still subject to the Plan at that time, and 
reducing proportionately the option prices. Like¬ 
wise in 1955 and 1956, the Board of Directors 
authorized an increase in the number of shares 
under outstanding options to reflect the 1% stock 
dividends in each of these years. These increases 
were provided out of the remaining unoptioned 
shares subject to the Plan. 

Termination dates for the contracts issued in 
1952 and 1954 were fixed at a date approximately 
five years from the date of grant. Consequently, 
contracts issued on November 25,1952 have expired. 

In 1956, option contracts were issued to 110 
employes and officers for 206,850 shares at an op¬ 
tion price of $28.37 per share. The market price on 
the issue date of these contracts was $33,375 per 
share. These contracts terminate approximately ten 
years after the date of grant, or approximately six 
years after they become fully exercisable. 


Mountain View, 
Calif. (Palo Alto) 
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Stock Options 

Date Options Granted. 

Shares under Option—February 1, 1957. 

Options Granted—During Year.. 

Total. 

Deduct: 

Options Canceled. 

Options Exercised.. 

Shares Under Option January 31, 1958. 

Options Exercised—Since Inception of Plan. ... 
Subject to Plan—No Option Contracts Issued. 
Total Shares in Plan. 


Total 

Number 


11/25/52 

9/10/54 

8/15/56 

of Shares 

195,479 

91,145 

205,636 

492,260 

195,479 

91,145 

205,636 

492,260 

39,220 

156,259 

2,451 

16,475 

1,010 

595 

42,681 

173,329 

195,479 

18,926 

1,605 

216,010 

— 

72,219 

204,031 

276,250 


1,149,125 

74,625 

L50(M)00 


Following is a tabulation of changes in the Plan during the fiscal year 1957: 

January 31,1958 
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Long Term Leases 

The aggregate minimum rentals (exclusive of 
taxes, insurance and other occupancy charges to 
be paid by the Company), under all long term 
leases (over three years), in effect at January 31, 
1958, for each of the periods shown, are as follows: 


1958-60.,.. 
1961-65.... 
1966-70.... 
1971-75.... 
1976-80.... 
1981-85.... 
1986-90.... 
1991-95.... 
1996-2000. 
After 2000 


$59,797,000 

90,951,000 

79,077,000 

67,873,000 

55,545,000 

41,535,000 

19,982,000 

5,862,000 

1,882,000 

2,455,000 


Minimum rental liability over a period 


of 90 years 

(Including estimated liability with 

respect to leased properties in 

process of construction) . $424,959,000 



Kankakee, III. interior 
Opened October, 1957 



Hardwire, Toolv. Culler* 



The Company is leasing currently a number of 
store and warehouse properties from The Sup¬ 
plemental Savings and Retirement Plan of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes, as well as from various 
insurance, educational and other institutions, which 
were originally purchased or constructed by the 
Company, and subsequently sold to the lessors, 
or which were constructed with funds provided by 
the lessors. Most of these leases are for periods of 
from 30 to 45 years, with renewal options at re¬ 
duced rentals for additional periods, and contain 
one or both of the following two types of options: 

1. The Company can, after a period of years 
(usually 30 to 45), purchase the property at 
the then fair value of the land alone. 

2. The Company can, on various specified dates 
(usually within the first 25 to 35 years), make 
a rejectable offer to purchase the property at 
specified prices and, in the event the lessor 
does not accept the offer, can either terminate 
or continue the lease. 

Appointment of Auditors 

The Committee on Audits of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, consisting of three directors who are not officers, 
recommended, and the Board appointed, Touche, 
Niven, Bailey & Smart to audit the Company's 
records for the year. 
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Allstate Insurance Company 
and Subsidiary, 

Allstate Fire 

Insurance Company consolidated balance sheet 



To The Board of Directors of 
Allstate Insurance Company 

We have examined the consolidated bal¬ 
ance sheet of Allstate Insurance Company 
and its consolidated subsidiary, Allstate Fire 
Insurance Company, as of December 31, 
1957. Our examination was made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing stand¬ 
ards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other audit¬ 
ing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance 
sheet presents fairly the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of Allstate Insurance Company 
and its consolidated subsidiary at December 
31, 1957, in conformity with accounting 
principles and classifications prescribed by 
the Insurance Department of the State of 
Illinois and applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 15, 1958 



Deceinber31, 

December 31, 


1957 

1956 

ADMITTED ASSETS 



Investments: 



U.S. Government Securities. 

$ 21,220,286 

$ 21,128,765 

State and Municipal Bonds. 

217,390,701 

196,414,373 

Other Bonds. 

8,996,014 

8,020,926 

Preferred Stocks. 

21,875,034 

17,047,100 

Common Stocks. 

63,149,527 

61,360,010 

Capital Stock of Allstate Life 



Insurance Company 



(wholly-owned subsidiary). 

4,792,697 

— 

Real Estate. 

14,143,309 

10,334,043 

Total Investments. 

$351,567,568 

$314,305,217 

Cash. 

12,746,195 

13,289,745 

Premium Instalments Receivable. .. . 

55,978,202 

47,915,204 

Accrued Interest. 

2,457,695 

2,088,006 

Other Assets. 

1,144,880 

1,760,240 

Total Admitted Assets. 

$423,894,540 

$379,358,412 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 



Liabilities: 



Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense 

$167,133,707 

$138,388,016 

Unearned Premiums. 

159,462,313 

144,844,565 

Federal Taxes on Income. 

3,382,754 

3,436,795 

Other Taxes. 

6,834,902 

6,010,525 

Other Liabilities. 

10,116,833 

8,241,006 

Total Liabilities. 

$346,930,509 

$300,920,907 

Capital: 



Capital Stock, par value. 

$ 3,000,000 

$ 3,000,000 

Additional Capital Paid In. 

1,600,245 

1,600,245 

Unrealized Gain on Stocks. 

10,335,672 

17,955,344 

Accumulated Income Used in 



the Business. 

62,028,114 

55,881,916 

Total Capital. 

$ 76,964,031 

$ 78,437,505 

Total Liabilities and Capital.. 

$423,894,540 

$379,358,412 


Bonds are stated at amortized cost, preferred and common stocks are stated at. 
market value and stock of Allstate Life Insurance Company is stated at its un¬ 
derlying net asset value, all as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Sears Roebuck Acceptance 



In the first full year of operations, the Acceptance Corp. has grown 
substantially. The volume of receivables purchased from Sears, Roe¬ 
buck and Co. during 1957 totaled $488,499,784. At year end, cus¬ 
tomer installment contracts outstanding totaled $289,400,722. This 
compares with $160,131,514 a year ago; an increase of 80.7%. Net 
income for the year was $1,852,126. 

In March, Sears, Roebuck and Co. contributed $15,000,000 addi¬ 
tional capital. The following month, the Acceptance Corp. sold 
publicly $25,000,000 of subordinated debentures through a syndicate 
of investment bankers. In August, the same syndicate of investment 
bankers sold publicly $50,000,000 of senior debentures. Proceeds of 
both issues were used to purchase additional receivables from Sears. 

On January 31, 1958, Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. had estab¬ 
lished lines of credit with banks totaling $127,050,000. Of this 
amount $30,000,000 was in use on January 31, 1958. 

Direct placement of the corporation’s short term notes with banks 
and institutional investors began on April 15, 1957. At year end, 
such notes outstanding totaled $53,295,600. Because of their proxim¬ 
ity to principal money markets, offices were opened in Chicago and 
New York to expedite placement of notes. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 

To the Board of Directors of 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. 

We have examined the balance sheet of Sears 
Roebuck Acceptance Corp. as of January 31, 
1958. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the ac¬ 
counting records and such other auditing pro¬ 
cedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance 
sheet, presents fairly the financial position of 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. at January 
31, 1958, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 


Chicago, Illinois 
March SI, 1958 
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Corp 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. 

U.S. treasury bills, at cost plus accrued interest. 

Receivable from Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Customer installment contracts (including installments 
maturing after one year) purchased from Sears, Roe¬ 
buck and Co. without recourse, less allowance for losses 
in collection (Jan. 31, 1958-$2,894,007; Jan. 31, 1957 

$1,601,315). 

Prepaid interest on notes payable. 

Total Current Assets. 

FURNITURE and equipment, at cost less accumulated depre¬ 
ciation . 

UNAMORTIZED DEBENTURE DISCOUNT AND EXPENSE. 

UNAMORTIZED ORGANIZATION EXPENSE. 


January 31, 

1958 


$ 1,503,143 
1,297,111 


286,506,715 

584,89 5 

289,891,864 

6,017 

2,113,560 

30,778 

$292,042,219 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDER'S EQUITY 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable. $ 83,295,600 

Payable to Sears, Roebuck and Co. 3,041,121 

Accrued interest on debentures. 424,969 

Federal income taxes. 1,632,033 

Other liabilities . 93,066 


Portion of purchase price withheld from Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. pending collection of installment contracts, 
less portion thereof considered as an allowance for losses 
in collection (Jan. 31, 1958—$2,894,007; Jan. 31, 1957 


$1,601,315). 26,468,269 

Total Current Liabilities. 114,955,058 

LONG-TERM LIABILITIES: 

4^% Debentures, due 1972. 50,000,000 

5% Debentures, due 1982. 50,000,000 

4 %% Subordinated Debentures, due 1977. 25,000,000 

125,000,000 

STOCKHOLDER’S EQUITY: 

Capital stock, par value $100 per share: 


Authorized 500,000 shares, issued and outstanding 


350,000 shares. 35,000,000 

Capital in excess of par value. 15,000,000 

Accumulated income used in the business. 2,087,161 

52,087,161 


$292,042,219 


January 31, 

1957 


$ 215,908 

3,483,914 
2,851,155 


158,530,199 

312,952 


165,394,128 


1,003,734 

38,986 

$166,436,848 


$ 66,188,000 

196,404 

218,163 

77,469 


14,521,777 

81,201,813 

50,000,000 


50,000,000 


35,000,000 

235,035 

35,235,035 

$166,436,848 
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The Latin American Story 


ELEVEN YEARS OF GROWTH 




Sears has been interested in foreign trade for a long time. The first 
effort was to form Sears International, a corporation organized for 
the purpose of selling in foreign countries Sears own trade marked 
lines of merchandise, primarily appliances, produced in the USA. 
Distribution was accomplished through conventional channels, such 
as agents, representatives, jobbers and dealers in various countries. 

This operation was terminated during World War II, but out of it 
the conviction developed that a large market existed abroad for 
Sears goods and Sears distribution techniques, and a further convic¬ 
tion that the best way of serving foreign markets was through Sears- 
type stores in each country. When the time first came to go abroad, 
our own hemisphere provided the logical area for expansion. 

Latin America was selected. The experiment was launched with 
the Havana, Cuba, store which was opened fifteen years ago, in 
November 1942. 

The major expansion, however, dates from the inauguration of the 
initial “A” store in Mexico City in February 1947. In the eleven 
years since then, the Company has expanded through subsidiary 
companies organized under the laws of each country, not only from 
Cuba to Mexico, but also to Brazil, to Venezuela, to Colombia, to 
Peru. In each of these countries Sears has built and owns one or 
more stores. In addition, and smaller in scale, Sears Roebuck SA 
was organized under the laws of Delaware as a Western Hemisphere 


Baranquilla, Colombia 


Vieu 
Mexico C 
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Trade Corporation to operate smaller leased stores in the Central 
American nations—to date in Panama, Costa Rica, and El Salvador. 

These eleven years have seen the Latin American operation grow 
from 2 stores in 2 countries to 59 stores plus 15 sales offices in 9 
countries; from 1,000 to 9,900 employes; from net sales in 1947 of 
$14,760,000 to net sales in 1957 of $100,270,000*, despite devaluation 
of the Mexican, Brazilian and Colombian currencies, and despite 
political uncertainties of various kinds. 

More important even than pure statistics like these, is the human, 
technical, and economic interdependence which has developed be¬ 
tween Sears and the consumer goods industries of Cuba, Mexico, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia and Peru. 

* $98,000,000-Cuba, Mexico, and South America; $2,270,000-Central America 


EXPORTATION OF THE 
SEARS SYSTEM 


Sears operates within the U.S. through five territorial subdivisions 
each headed by a Vice-President. For administrative purposes, the 
Latin American operations combine to form a sixth “territory,” also 
reporting to a Vice-President. In current sales, in comparison with 
domestic counterparts, this “territory” is small. In area and potential 
it is large. The maps on pages 22 and 23 are designed to give an idea 
of Latin America in comparison with the land mass of the USA. 
Brazil alone is larger than the United States. The countries in which 
we currently operate are in total almost twice as large as the con¬ 
tinental USA and have a combined population of 130,000,000. Popu¬ 
lations are growing faster than our own. For the past 12 years, 
standards of living have risen steadily. 

Sears is not only a distributive industry. It is a service industry. 
It tries to serve people, their needs and wants, with both efficiency 
and a real sense of responsibility. Over a period of 33 years of retail 
store experience, Sears has developed distinct ways of doing this. 
Some of these are unique, some semi-exclusive, and some common¬ 
place in retailing. In the main, these ways of doing business and 
these concepts of a retailer’s responsibilities are our exports to Latin 
America. Over the fifteen year span of our Latin American operations 
we have been motivated by the conviction that wise and successful 
techniques can be profitable for Sears abroad no less than at home. 



Physical Properties 

We have built stores in six Latin American countries—all-Sears 
in planning, design, and appearance. Except for Havana, these com¬ 
pany owned stores are semi-outlying and provide parking. We have 
leased stores in nine countries which may vary somewhat from the 
standard North American exterior but which are Sears inside. Land 
costs, construction costs, and rental costs vary by locality but the 
total average is very close to that of the USA. 

Store lighting and display equipment, although produced in in¬ 
creasing amounts within each country, is based on U.S. standards, 
and reflects the constant research for improvement in the USA. 
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Havana, Cuba 
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Merchandise Display 

The combination of building and interior provide the typical Sears 
merchandise display. Today, open displays with clearly marked 
prices and an ever-growing trend toward self-selection are standard 
techniques at home and expanding techniques abroad. They were 
new to Latin America eleven years ago and they, together with dis¬ 
play advertising in local newspapers, were in a large measure Sears 
innovations. 


Latin American shoe factory 



Sources of merchandise 
sold by Sears 
in Latin America 
1957 

(Cost figures shown) 




Purchased 
from Europe 
*295,000 


Purchased 
from U.S.A. 
*12,150,000 


Purchased 

locally 

*43,564,000 


The Merchandise Itself 

Originally our concept was to export goods as well as techniques, 
adjusting both to the relatively minor degree that might be necessary 
in order to conform to valid local requirements. But not long after 
the end of World War II, the major nations of Latin America, with 
populations that provide a relatively broad market potential, began 
to embark on vigorous programs of industrial development and 
national self-sufficiency. Accordingly, we immediately began to 
develop local sources of supply in Mexico and, before opening in 
Brazil, did the same there. We did this on the basis of our time-tested 
stateside buying arrangements. Within Sears was the proven pattern 
of close working relationships with thousands of manufacturers in 
the USA, scores in Europe. 

As in the case of building, leasing, and equipping stores, we also 
exported Sears techniques in buying and Sears personnel trained 
in those techniques. When we opened our first retail store in Colom¬ 
bia in 1953, we were planning to buy 50% of our merchandise 
locally. Our experience to that date with the consumer goods manu¬ 
facturers of Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and Venezuela, had proved to us 
that we could work with Latin American industrialists just as pro¬ 
ductively as with their U.S. cousins, and to mutual advantage. 

The relationship between Sears and its sources of supply both in 
the U.S. and in Latin America, can best be described as a “partner¬ 
ship.” One outcome of such a relationship is the considerable amount 
of technical assistance provided by Sears. Another is the financial 
assistance and equity participation which Sears has provided, when 
necessary, for product improvement and for expanded production. 

True, Sears in Latin America still imports merchandise, com¬ 
ponents for merchandise, parts, fixtures, and equipment at an 
average annual rate of $12,000,000 (f.o.b. U.S. port). To this degree, 
our Latin American operations represent plus business for our 
stateside sources. However, as of the end of 1957, the percentage of 
goods purchased locally by each Latin American subsidiary was 
as follows: 


Brazil. 

.98.4% 

Mexico. 

.95.6% 

Colombia. 

.86.1% 

Venezuela. 

.44.8% 

Peru. 

.45.2% 

Cuba. 

.36.3% 


These percentages, which accounted in 1957 for purchases totalling 
$43,364,000 at cost prices, have been increasing annually. 

Sears purchases in Latin America are distributed among 6,200 
suppliers. Of these roughly one-fifth furnish 80% of the total goods. 
This clearly, indicates that, in dollars, many of these manufac- 
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turers are small. But small or large, “partnership” between the 
manufacturer and Sears has been beneficial to both. Many of the 
former have expanded 100% or more. Many have diversified their 
production, and healthily so. Many have acquired superior skills by 
the contacts which we have arranged for them with our stateside 
sources of supply. 

Over an eleven year period, all of these factors have combined to 
produce Sears brand name goods in Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Colom¬ 
bia, Venezuela, and Peru, that compare favorably in appearance, 
quality, and assortment with the established merchandise lines of 
the Parent Company. 


The Art of Selling 

Throughout our Latin American development, Sears stateside tech¬ 
niques of merchandise procurement and presentation have served 
us well. The same is true of selling. 

We have installed all the selling methods typical of our U.S. stores 
—fixed prices, outside selling, cash handling by sales personnel, ex¬ 
tension of consumer credit as in the USA—and our experience in 
Latin America is substantially equivalent to our experience in the 
United States. 

Every day that passes provides additional proof that we can 
and should apply the same criteria to our Latin American operations 
that we apply to our stores in the USA: high turnover at a reasonable 
mark-up; sales per square foot of floor area; selling cost of sales per¬ 
sonnel; commission rates; total payroll; advertising expenditures; 
return on advertising. 

There are some differences. Fewer of our employes have their own 
automobiles for use in selling outside the store. Leading newspapers 
enjoy, on the average, 1/8 to 1/10 of the circulation of U.S. dailies in 
cities of comparable populations. Circulars are more effective there 
than here. But promotional techniques are the same, and generally 
get the same response—perhaps a more enthusiastic response in 
Latin American cities where people are not sated with novelty. 

Personnel 

No single aspect of Sears expansion into Latin America has been 
more satisfying—even dramatic—than the development of person¬ 
nel to staff all aspects of our operation. 

Initially, a nucleus of U.S. employes is sent to each Latin American 
country in which we start operations. It is their job to organize, 
supervise, and train people hired locally. While most Latin American 
countries permit corporations like Sears to employ stateside per¬ 
sonnel up to a total of 10-25 per cent of the work force, Sears has 
progressively reduced the U.S. personnel assigned to Latin America 
until today only 112 of our 9,900 employes were sent there by Sears 
from the U.S. 

It is difficult to illustrate the diversification and responsibility of 
the executive and semi-executive positions held by our Latin Ameri¬ 
can employes without a detailed description of each Sears unit. 37 
of the stores and all of the sales offices are managed and staffed 
totally by Latin American nationals. Latin Americans handle 90% 
of Sears total south-of-the-border buying, 95% of the retail credit, 
98% of the retail merchandising, 98% of the retail accounting. 



Teaching Sears 
salts methods 


Executive training embodies 
Sears proved techniques 



Latin Americans like to shop at Sears 
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Monterrey, Mexico 


Many of these men and women have visited comparable Sears 
operations in the USA for training. There is a constant interchange 
of ideas and information between Parent Company specialists and 
their Latin American counterparts. And each month and year more 
of our Latin American employes advance in accordance with the 
long-established Sears policy of promotion from within. 

A wide range of employe benefits are, generally speaking, stipulat¬ 
ed in Latin American countries by laws which provide costly indirect 
benefits, considerably in excess of any found in the USA. Nonethe¬ 
less, and in addition, the Cuban, Mexican and Venezuelan corpora¬ 
tions have their own Profit Sharing Funds. Studies are being made 
to determine when and if such Funds can be established in the other 
countries without conflict with local legislation. 

Citizenship 

Believing, as we do, that Sears must account for its stewardship not 
only on the balance sheet but in matters of social responsibility, 
we are continually seeking areas in which, using the “seed money” 
principle, our Latin American subsidiaries can best assist in bettering 
their host communities. Our stateside experience over the years 
has convinced us of the economic wisdom of Sears contributing to 
the development of communities far and wide, in country, town, 
and city. 

Currently, six of our Latin American subsidiaries support scholar¬ 
ship programs fa total of 72 in 1957) in national and regional univer¬ 
sities—scholarships which are designed to assist both deserving 
students and the universities of their choice. 

We hope that we can assist in establishing or furthering work 
similar to our 4-H Clubs, and our county agent organization. 

However, it is our firm conviction that the most effective demon¬ 
stration of good citizenship is efficient management of a profitable 
business that will grow with a host nation and contribute to that 
nation’s growth. This, naturally, presupposes fair treatment of and 
binding ties with the people who work for us, with the people from 
whom we buy, with the people to whom we sell. 














THE INVESTMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The Size of Sears Investment 

Sears stockholders have a stake in the economic growth of Latin 
America. This is represented by capital stock in the six Latin 
American subsidiaries, plus working capital loaned to them, and 
capital stock plus working capital in Sears Roebuck S.A. (Central 
America). 

This investment, made over a fifteen year period, has already grown 
to $59,000,000 notwithstanding currency depreciations which have 
driven the Mexican peso from 20^ to 8^, the Colombian peso from 
40^ to 15*f, and the Brazilian cruzeiro from 5^ to 1.031, since Sears 
initial investment in each of these countries. 

Investment in Outlets 

We are today operating 59 retail stores. In addition, there are 15 
sales offices where customers can see samples of our merchandise dis¬ 
played and can order for immediate delivery. During 1958 we will 
open three additional retail stores. These 62 stores will represent 
1,300,000 sq. ft. of selling space. 13 of them are Company-owned 
now and represent 800,000 sq. ft. or 60% of the total. The 15 sales 
offices total approximately 30,000 sq. ft. of additional over-the- 
counter sales area. 

The large map (pages 22 and 23) gives a breakdown of the stores 
and sales offices per country and an idea of the geographic distribu¬ 
tion within each country. But each dot is not equal to every other 
dot. There is necessarily a wide variation in size among company- 
owned stores, among leased stores, and among sales offices. Store 
size depends on population, and further, upon the buying power 
of a given population concentration. 

In addition, however, store size in Latin America often depends on 
the size and type of building available for rent, or, as in the case of 
Havana 15 years ago, the amount of land available on which to build. 
There are no fixed rules, therefore, except that our Latin American 
stores do not need as much space per unit of population as do our 
North American stores. This, for two reasons: the retail industry is 
not as highly developed; the per capita buying power is less. 

Consequently our Company-owned stores vary from 33,000 sq. ft. 
in Havana, to 129,000 sq. ft. in Mexico City’s Avenida Insurgentes 
store. Seven of the thirteen Sears-owned stores (listed in the order 
of their establishment) are located in the following capital cities, 
whose populations—as locally estimated—are shown: 


Havana, Cuba. 1,150,000 

Mexico City, Mexico. (Two stores).. 3,700,000 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 2,800,000 

Caracas, Venezuela. 1,100,000 

Bogota, Colombia. 1,050,000 

Lima, Peru. 1,000,000 


Like Mexico City, Sao Paulo (Brazil)—while not a capital city— 
has two Sears-owned stores. Its population is estimated at 3,070,000. 
The remaining four Sears-owned stores are in cities ranging from 


Expansion in 
Sears facilities 
in Latin America 


1957 


1947 


27.000 sq. ft 


selling area 
1957 


1.299,000 
sq. ft. 


storage space selling area 

(Figures Include both owned and leased properly) 




Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela 
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375,000 to 480,000 people—Maracaibo in Venezuela; Barranquilla, 
Cali and Medellin in Colombia. 

Eight of the leased stores were built for our specific occupancy. 
So are two of the stores which we plan to open in 1958. These ten 
are the larger leased stores, and total 14% of total sales area. For the 
rest, ranging from very small to medium, available space is adapted 
to Sears needs. In all cases these adaptations are resouceful and suc¬ 
cessful although they do not always provide the space we would 
like nor the most ideal arrangement of facilities within that space. 

These stores, their fixtures and inventories, are only part of Sears 
Latin American investment. 

The Company also has built and owns central warehouses (or 
“pool stock” warehouses as we call them) in Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Caracas—facilities which are modern in 
every sense, and which total 535,000 sq. ft. of storage and service 
area. An additional 380,000 sq. ft. are leased. 

In sum, Sears has invested $23,000,000 in real estate and in land 
and buildings. This figure is at acquisition cost less depreciation, 
and in no way reflects any increase in land values or replacement 
values over the years. 




Lima, Peru 


Investment in Factories 

Sears also has an equity interest in thirteen Latin American fac¬ 
tories. These are listed on the map on pages 22 and 23. 

We have touched upon the ever-increasing interdependence and 
partnership between Sears and Latin American consumer goods 
industries. Our Latin American corporations do not think of them¬ 
selves as investment bankers. Our forte is buying and selling mer¬ 
chandise, not buying shares in industrial concerns. 

In the developing industrial economies of Latin America there 
are, however, many common denominators. Two of these are capital 
shortage and management shortage. 

Sears must often supply some of both to guarantee regular supply 
of basic merchandise items. More often than not we loan not only 
money but also whatever know-how we can. 

From time to time a relationship develops between a manufacturer 
and Sears that is based on a close degree of interdependence. These 
are the typical instances where Sears has become an equity partner 
as well as a contractual client. 

Sears Roebuck de Mexico has five such affiliations—typically 
varied: work clothes, men’s furnishings, velocipedes, radio & TV, 
and refrigerators. 
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Sears, Brazil is entering a fourth and significant affiliation—with 
a leading appliance manufacturer. The prior three investments were 
in textile industries. It is interesting to note here that two of these, 
a chenille rug factory and a men’s suit factory, were brand new indus¬ 
tries in which Sears played a founding part. 

Sears Roebuck de Venezuela formalized during 1957 its only stock 
participation. This was in one of its principal furniture sources. But 
Sears in Colombia as in Mexico and Brazil is an active partner in 
four diversified manufacturing companies: men’s and women’s ap¬ 
parel, appliances, and bottled gas. 


Use of Earnings 

Sears has followed the policy of re-investing its Latin American earn¬ 
ings to the maximum extent possible. We have used these earnings 
for fixed assets, to finance expanded inventories, and to help finance 
consumer debt beyond the relatively limited commercial bank credit 
which is available for purely commercial purposes. In Latin America, 
capital and credit have traditionally been channelled into agriculture 
and real estate. In addition, they are now being poured into industrial 
development. 

There are no restrictions on dividend payments in any of the 
countries where Sears operates. Some dividends have been paid, but 
primarily when local fiscal regulations required this. 
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SSo Paulo, Brasil 



Typical opening day crowd in lAit in America 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

We have learned much in eleven years of Latin American growth 
and development. The composite of our Latin American experience 
to date enables us to look forward with confidence in our ability to 
meet new risks and new challenges. 

For example, we have already experimented with mail-order sell¬ 
ing in both Cuba and Mexico, and are convinced that, for the time 
being, retail selling is the most efficient method of distribution for the 
Latin American markets of today. 

Also, we have experimented, and successfully, with combining 
merchandise in limited space to adapt stateside methods of mer¬ 
chandise presentation to the Latin American market. It is interesting 
that this same type of experimentation is part of a current study 
being made by the Parent Company for possible use in smaller stores 
in the U.S. 

We can watch population trends, economic and political develop¬ 
ment, urban formation, bettered communications, per capita in¬ 
come, gross national product—in short all of the essential factors of 
retail market evaluation —with confidence in our ability to operate 
profitably and thus to contribute directly and indirectly to the 
further broad development of those markets. 

To hold our present position in the expanding economies of Latin 
America, we will continue to follow the Parent Company’s traditional 
policy of reinvesting a substantial portion of earnings. These will be 
used for inventories, consumer credit, and—to a lesser extent—fixed 
assets. However, in the future the proportion of earnings we reinvest 
may well tend to be lower than has been the case during the years 
in which we were becoming firmly established. This means that we 
should increasingly be in a position to distribute a portion of our 
Latin American earnings to stockholders. 

With populations which are growing both in numbers and in their 
ability to develop and apply modern industrial techniques to great 
natural resources, Latin America has a great potential for the future. 
Sears is ready and able to share in this potential. 
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designed to meet 
the shopping needs 

of every 
American family 


Each winking red light on these switchboards 
represents a customer telephoning on order to Sears. 


(Continued from inside front cover) 

Sears retail store and catalog customers alike 
enjoy convenient, time-saving telephone shop¬ 
ping service. In many areas, such service is 
available around the clock. Thus millions of 
Sears customers can shop when they wish, even 
after regular store hours. 

Every Sears retail store becomes a one-stop 
shopping center through its catalog order desk. 
Not only can customers select from the store’s 
stock, but they also have a fine choice of over 
1 OO.OOO merchandise items through the store’s 
catalog sales department. 

Finally, there are the Sears salesmen who 
serve customers right in their own homes.They 
offer a wealth of helpful suggestions and experi¬ 
ence to facilitate major family purchases in¬ 
volving home remodeling, decorating, refur¬ 
bishing and home improvement. 


Sear* retail store customers find the Catalog Sole* 
Department a wonderful time-saving convenience. 


Attractive open diiplay* make it easy for shoppers to 
handle and select their needs in Sears retail stores. 


Sears salesmen visit many customers' homes, show¬ 
ing samples, taking measurements, offering counsel. 
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